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Education 

Summary 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


Public  transit  agencies  are  in  financial  trouble 

all  over  the  country.  As  profit  margins  continue  to 
shrink,  it’s  likely  that  transit  firms  will  look  to  student 
riders  as  a  source  of  additional  revenue.  Here  are  two 
recent  developments  on  this  score:  In  Providence, 
R.  I.,  last  month  the  state  public  utilities  commission 
ordered  special  student  discount  rates  discontinued. 
The  order  affects  7,000  boys  and  girls,  mostly  high 
schoolers,  who  will  be  paying  adult  rates  for  the  first 
time  in  37  years.  The  order  came  after  the  privately- 
owned  transit  company  complained  of  financial  woes 
and  its  unwillingness  to  subsidize  public  education 
—  a  sore  point  with  many  other  bus  firms.  And  in 
Chicago  the  Transit  Authority  has  asked  the  school 
board  to  pay  $2  million  a  year  to  help  make  up  losses 
on  students  riding  at  half-fare.  The  school  board  re¬ 
fused  —  because  it  simply  doesn’t  have  the  money. 
The  board  did  offer,  however,  to  join  the  Authority 
in  submitting  a  plan  for  state  aid  to  the  General 
Assembly.  Pending  the  outcome,  the  Authority  has 
no  plans  for  raising  student  fares. 

What  are  the  key  problems  for  school  adminis¬ 
trators  to  tackle  in  the  current  year?  A  panel  of  top 
educators  at  a  New  England  School  Development 
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Council  institute  recently  offered  some  suggestions. 
They  said  schoolmen  must: 

—  Destroy  the  image  of  the  public  schools  as  being 
nonintellectual. 

—  Provide  greater  opportunities  for  experiments  in 
teaching. 

—  Allocate  larger  amounts  of  money  for  research  — 

a  minimum  of  3?  of  operating  budgets. 

—  Improve  supervision  of  teaching  so  that  real  gains 
can  be  achieved  in  matb  and  science  and  other 
subject  areas. 

—  Concentrate  on  curriculum  development  in  the 
larger  cities;  in  smaller  communities  face  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  better  salaries  for  holding  and  attracting 
teachers. 

—  Communicate  more  effectively  with  the  public.  En¬ 
courage  more  research  and  experimentation  in  merit 
pay  schedules. 

The  unthinkable  has  happened.  Sidestepping 
federal  orders  to  integrate.  Prince  Edward  County, 
Va.,  has  abandoned  its  public  schools.  This  marks 
the  most  drastic  step  taken  by  a  Southern  school 
district  to  date  in  resistance  to  desegregation.  For 
some  1,700  Negro  boys  and  girls,  there  will  be  no 
formal  schooling  whatsoever.  The  county’s  1,500  white 
pupils  face  so-called  “private  schools”  —  classes  in 
churches,  clubrooms,  stores,  even  an  old  blacksmith 
shop.  Such  schools  will  be  supported  —  it’s  hoped  — 
by  the  county’s  whites,  who  were  reminded  that  no 
public  education  means  savings  in  taxes.  HEW  Sec¬ 
retary  Flemming  calls  the  situation  “deplorable  and 
indefensible  .  .  .  the  most  serious  development  to  date.” 

Integration  as  federal  law  began  its  sixth 
school  year  last  month.  As  the  year  began,  15  new 
school  districts  in  five  states  were  planning  to  de¬ 
segregate,  either  voluntarily  or  by  federal  order.  The 
scoreboard  for  17  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia: 
749  school  districts  integrated;  2,132  segregated.  Since 
the  Supreme  Court’s  original  integration  decision,  a 
total  of  800  school  districts  were  desegregated.  How¬ 
ever,  consolidations  over  the  years  have  reduced  this 
number. 
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•  Administration 


The  excitement  over  education  shows  no  sign 
of  a  letdown,  according  to  Martin  Essex,  president  of 
the  AASA  and  superintendent  of  schools  in  Akron, 
Ohio.  In  a  recent  talk  he  said  the  great  forces  that 
have  propelled  this  excitement  and  interest  —  interna¬ 
tional  tensions,  tremendous  birth  totals  and  the  burst 
of  knowledge  —  “show  no  signs  of  losing  their  wal¬ 
lop.”  He  added: 

“Educational  statesmanship  and  educational  leader¬ 
ship  will  be  at  a  premium  as  we  enter  the  scintillating 
19^’s.  Our  people  are  weary  of  debate  and  are  de¬ 
manding  action  —  good  or  bad.”  The  movement 
toward  establishment  of  a  national  curriculum  would 
have  been  “laughed  off  the  American  scene”  a  few 
years  ago,  he  said,  but  is  now  being  seriously  consid¬ 
ered.  Other  now-favored  programs  that  would  have 
been  ridiculed  10  years  ago:  The  American  Council 
on  Education’s  proposal  for  a  national  TV  curriculum, 
and  the  nationwide  testing  project  which  next  spring 
will  test  a  half-million  high  school  seniors  “in  a  so- 
called  talent  search.” 

Superintendent  Essex  heaved  a  brickbat  at  the 
growing  belief  that  educational  funds  should  be  spent 
on  gifted  children  to  the  detriment  of  average  boys 
and  girls.  “This  proposal  is  in  conflict  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dream,”  said  he.  “It  should  be  resisted  with  all  the 
vigor  we  can  command.  Our  schools  can  serve  all 
children.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Wake  Up,  Stupid  by  Mark  Harris.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  501 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22.  239pp.  $1.45.  (A  deliciously 
funny  novel  about  an  English  professor  who  is  also  a  successful 
playwright  and  part  owner  of  a  prize  fighter.  An  evaluating 
committee  recommends  against  placing  him  on  tenure,  finding 
that  he  occasionally  “behaves  contrarily  to  demands  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  learning  experience  by  shouting  at  a  student,  “Wake 
up,  stupid."  The  professor  wins  his  tenure  after  some  elabo¬ 
rate  maneuvers,  and  after  failing  to  convince  himself  that  he 
would  be  happy  elsewhere.  Education  Summary  readers  will 
remember  Mr.  Harris  as  the  author  of  “Following  Where  Your 
Mind  Took  You,"  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Nov.  27, 
1958.) 


•  Curriculum 


Is  English  composition  being  neglected  in 

your  school  district?  After  asking  90  Philadelphia  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  how  much  class  time  they 
devoted  to  composition.  Prof.  Neal  R.  Edmund  of 
Temple  University  called  their  replies  “far  from  im¬ 
pressive,”  adding,  “It’s  common  knowledge  that  Amer¬ 
ican  children  and  adults,  as  a  group,  write  poorly.” 
He  found  the  mean  average  to  be  32  minutes  a  day, 
including  both  creative  and  required  writing. 

Among  the  language  arts,  the  teachers  placed  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  position  of  least  importance  after  listening, 
reading  and  speaking.  Only  55^  of  the  teachers  (all 
but  six  are  college  graduates)  has  ever  taken  a  course 
in  writing  instruction  and  only  20%  could  identify  one 
text  on  teaching  writing  in  the  elementary  school. 
Twenty  per  cent  admitted  a  distaste  for  teaching  the 


subject  on  the  grounds  that  “it’s  too  illusive,”  “chil¬ 
dren  don’t  like  writing,”  “I  don’t  know  how  to  teach 
writing,”  and  “I  don’t  have  the  time.” 

Says  Professor  Edmund  in  the  Peabody  Journal  of 
Education:  “Whether  requiring  schoolteachers  to  take 
a  course  in  writing  would  be  helpful  (as  86%  of  the 
teachers  seem  to  think)  is  a  moot  question.  In  any 
event,  this  investigator  contends  that  building  greater 
writing  readiness  at  the  teacher-preparation  level  is 
in  order.  It  might  improve  the  writing  of  teachers, 
change  their  attitudes  toward  the  value  of  good 
writing  and  help  them  feel  comfortable  doing  a  better 
job  of  teaching  boys  and  girls  how  to  write.  We  need 
to  find  out.” 


•  The  Learner 


Teachers  who  let  effort,  improvement  or 

anything  but  pure  accomplishment  influence  students’ 
grades  get  a  big,  fat  F  from  Victor  H.  Noll  of  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University.  “Marks  are  only  meaningful,” 
he  says,  “if  what  they  stand  for  is  clearly  definedf  and 
understood  by  all  concerned.”  Why  discourage  a  hard¬ 
working  child  by  giving  him  low  marks?  Because, 
writes  Mr.  Noll,  “it’s  better  to  face  the  facts  and  do 
something  about  them  now  .  .  .  than  to  close  our  eyes 
and  hope  somehow  some  miracle  will  come  to  pass 
next  year  or  the  year  after.” 

Mr.  Noll  also  flunks  teachers  who  “mark  on  the 
curve,”  a  system  he  brands  as  illogical  and  unfair 
because  it  does  not  allow  for  consideration  of  each 
child  as  an  individual.  The  only  realistic  approach 
to  marking,  says  he,  is  the  evaluation  of  each  pupil’s 
work  on  an  objective  and  accurate  plane.  “If  we  really 
do  this,”  he  adds,  “we  needn’t  worry  about  any  curve 
or  theoretical  distribution  of  marks.  That  would  take 
care  of  itself.” 


•  Teaching  methods 


Teacher’s  afterschool  interests  can  pay  in¬ 
school  dividends.  In  a  novel  and  successful  experiment 
last  year,  instructors  at  St.  Anthony  Park  School,  an 
elementary  school  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  were  asked  to 
conduct  classes  once  a  week  on  subjects  related  to 
their  hobbies  and  special  outside  interests.  Children 
with  similar  hobbies  and  interests  were  invited  to 
enroll  in  classes  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  faculty  music  buff  spun  his  records  and  helped 
the  boys  and  girls  to  understand  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  contemporary  composers  and  the  old  masters. 
Teachers  who  could  speak  foreign  tongues  —  Russian, 
German  and  Scandinavian  predominated  —  not  only 
gave  instruction  in  the  languages  themselves  but  dis¬ 
cussed  world  problems  and  affairs.  Thus,  the  students 
who  took  German  also  gained  an  understanding  of  the 
Berlin  crisis.  One  instructor  took  his  fascination  for 
psychology  and  related  it  to  a  class  on  mental  health 
and  work  habits. 
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Principal  Evelyn  Pearson,  writing  in  the  September 
Minnesota  Journal  of  Education,  said  response  from 
teachers,  pupils  and  parents  was  highly  enthusiastic. 
The  majority  of  the  pupils  maintained  interest  in  the 
classes.  To  the  teachers,  because  their  special  interests 
were  involved,  the  project  was  a  “superchallenge.”  For 
parents,  the  happenings  of  the  special  groups  became 
a  favorite  dinner  topic.  The  program  is  being  carried 
on  again  this  year,  says  Miss  Pearson,  who  feels  it  is 
an  area  of  “tremendous  possibilities.” 

A  telephone  call  may  be  ju$$t  the  thing  to 

start  a  child’s  school  career  olf  on  the  right  note.  Dr. 
James  L.  Hymes  Jr.,  chairman  of  Childhood  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  suggests,  in  the 
September  Grade  Teacher,  that  kindergarten  teachers 
make  phone  calls  to  their  shyest  and  most  frightened 
pupils  as  a  means  of  comforting  and  strengthening 
them.  Call  them  at  home,  says  Dr.  Hymes,  and  just 
chat  about  “puppies,  kittens,  goldfish,  chocolate  pud¬ 
ding  or  anything  under  the  sun.  What  you  talk  about 
doesn’t  matter.  What  counts  is  that  you  called  up  — 
person  to  person.”  He  adds: 

“Any  five-year-old  would  be  thrilled  because  tele¬ 
phone  calls  are  still  a  rarity  in  his  life.  If  you  .  .  . 
could  see  what  was  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  you  would  see  a  child  bloom  and  blossom  and 
almost  burst.  You  know  him  and  he  knows  you.” 

You  can  call  up  the  entire  class  —  if  you  have  time. 
But  the  important  thing  is  to  call  the  ones  who  need 
the  thrill  most,  the  few  who  are  having  the  roughest 
time  in  leaving  home. 


•  Higher  Education 

A  new  college  entrance  test,  similar  to  but 
broader  in  scope  than  the  College  Boards,  will  be  put 
into  use  Nov.  7  in  14  southern,  midwestern  and  western 
states.  Some  300  colleges  and  universities  will  use 
ACT  —  the  American  College  Testing  Program  —  as  a 
basis  for  admission,  placement,  counseling,  scholar¬ 
ships,  awards  and  loans.  Whereas  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board  has  250  member  institutions 
(mostly  in  the  East),  ACT  plans  to  serve  the  great 
mass  of  schools  that  up  to  now  has  not  subscribed  to 
any  testing  service. 

ACT  was  devised  at  Iowa  State  University  by  Dr. 
E.  E.  Lindquist,  director  of  the  Iowa  Testing  Pro¬ 
grams,  and  Ted  McCarrel,  director  of  admissions. 
McCarrel  said  participation  in  ACT  will  enable  col¬ 
leges  to  eliminate  the  growing  variety  of  separate 
entrance,  scholarship  and  placement  exams  now  used 
throughout  the  participating  states.  “The  bewildering 
array  of  tests  today  with  a  similar  purpose  is  costly 
and  frustrating  to  educators,  to  parents,  and  to  stu¬ 
dents  themselves,”  he  said.  A  CEEB  official  said  his 
organization  has  not  seen  the  ACT  tests  and  knows 
little  of  the  program  but  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
feeling  of  competition  —  as  yet.  “We’ll  wait  and  see 
what  develops,^  he  remarked. 

Tests  used  for  ACT  will  assess  general  intellectual 
capacities  in  English,  mathematics,  social  studies  and 


natural  science.  The  total  score  on  the  four-test  battery 
will  yield  an  indication  of  a  student’s  general  academic 
ability  —  a  key  clue  to  his  potential  for  college.  Each 
participating  college  will  receive  a  report  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  in  all  states  who  indicate  a  first,  second  or  third 
preference  for  that  school. 

High  schools  participating  in  ACT,  in  addition  to 
receiving  reports  of  test  scores,  will  get  freshman 
grade  reports  on  their  graduates.  This  “feedback”  is 
expected  to  enable  the  high  schools  to  provide  more 
effective  guidance  and  counseling  and  to  help  them 
in  appraising  their  own  curriculums  and  teaching. 

Tests  will  be  scored  electronically  at  Iowa  State 
and  results  shipped  out  to  participants  posthaste. 
States  taking  part  so  far  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Col¬ 
orado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee  and 
Wisconsin.  California  joins  early  next  year. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 

Education  should  give  more  attention  to 

the  art  of  living  than  to  making  a  living,  says  India’s 
top  educational  administrator.  In  a  recent  talk  at 
Columbia  University,  G.  K.  Saiyidain  said  education 
is  faced  with  “the  predicament  of  the  modern  man 
who  is  rich  in  knowledge  but  poor  in  the  charity  and 
vision  and  love  that  give  meaning  to  life.”  Mr.  Saiyi¬ 
dain,  secretary  of  India’s  Ministry  of  Education,  urged 
a  revival  of  the  arts  of  conversation  and  good  reading 
as  part  of  a  “courageous  and  imaginative  reconstruc¬ 
tion”  of  the  curriculum. 


THE  GOLDEIV  THREADS 

The  true  role  of  the  teacher  is  widely  misun¬ 
derstood.  Those  who  know  a  subject  can  teach 
it,  some  say.  Perhaps  they  can  teach  subjects, 
but  they  need  more  than  knowledge  to  be  cre¬ 
ative  teachers  of  children,  youth  and  adults.  The 
mere  possession  of  knowledge  by  a  teacher 
does  not  of  itself  make  for  creativity.  For  the 
teacher  may  seemingly  know  all  he  should  know; 
he  may  do  what  he  should  do  and  apparently  do 
it  in  the  right  way;  and  yet  fail.  And  he  fails 
because  he  has  not  identified  the  golden  threads 
in  the  tapestry  of  creative  teaching.  These  are 
faith,  respect,  humility  and  love.  With  faith  he 
supports  himself  and  inspires  his  pupils.  His  re¬ 
spect  of  the  unique  and  creative  capacities  of  his 
pupils  moves  to  set  them  free.  His  humility  in  the 
search  for  truth  is  an  example  to  his  pupils,  and 
with  them  he  humbly  seeks  and  often  finds  the 
new  reality.  Finally,  and  most  important,  is  love 
that  gives  life  to  teaching  as  it  does  to  painting. 

—From  Education  in  Renewed  Faith  in  Free¬ 
dom  by  Dr.  Ernest  O.  Melby,  distinguished  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  at  Michigan  State  University. 
Ohio  State  University  Press,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
81pp.  $2.50. 
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•  Soviet  Education 

The  Russians  are  a  people  with  a  “grand  passion” 
for  education.  Their  public  schools,  evening  classes, 
universities  and  correspondence  schools  are  jammed. 
They  pay  their  teachers  as  much  as  their  physicians. 
They  channel  up  to  15%  of  the  national  income  into 
education  (as  compared  to  5%  in  this  country).  Illiter¬ 
acy  is  vanishing  at  an  astounding  rate,  even  in  the 
most  remote  areas.  Education  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  a  Russian’s  life,  his  most  shining  goal. 

This  picture  of  Russian  education  was  painted  by 
U.  S.  Education  Commissioner  Lawrence  G.  Derthick 
and  10  of  our  leading  educators.  In  an  intensive  one- 
month  tour  of  Soviet  schools  last  year,  they  found 
much  to  criticize.  They  found  more  to  admire.  Here, 
from  their  report  issued  last  month,  are  some  of  the 
things  they  liked: 

—  The  growth  and  development,  the  management  and 
equipment,  of  nurseries  and  kindergartens. 

—  The  clean,  neat  boarding  schools  and  the  industry 
of  pupils  and  teachers. 

—  Emphasis  on  productive  work  and  respect  for  man¬ 
ual  labor. 


THE  TEXTBOOK 


Every  so  often  someone  in  education  voices  the  pre¬ 
diction  that  the  textbook  will,  in  the  next  few  decades, 
all  but  disappear  from  the  classroom,  its  place  taken 
by  television,  fibns,  recordings  and  other  audio-visual 
devices.  Here  is  what  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute  has  to  say 
about  this: 

By  Austin  J.  McCaffrey 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  fashionable  to 
dismiss  the  textbook  as  old-fashioned  and  unnecessary. 
Books,  it  was  argued  are  confining  and  stereotyped 
Release  the  children  from  the  drudgery  of  textbook 
reading,  urged  the  “experts.”  Send  them  on  field  trips, 
engage  them  in  countless  activities,  provide  them  with 
real  experiences:  Faced  with  this  challenge,  the  teach¬ 
er  found  herself  rushing  breathlessly  through  a  se¬ 
mester  of  disorganization  with  an  overworked  mimeo¬ 
graphing  machine  at  her  side.  Today,  one  hears  little 
about  “bookless”  classrooms.  Quite  the  reverse.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  asking  for  —  and  getting  —  more  books  in  their 
classrooms  than  ever  before.  The  textbook  has  come 
into  its  own  once  again. 

Certainly  there  are  things  that  books  cannot  do. 
They  do  not  have  the  immediacy  of  television;  they 
cannot  show  process  and  change  so  effectively  as  a 
classroom  film;  they  cannot  bring  today’s  headlines 
into  the  classroom  as  newspapers  and  periodicals  can. 


—  The  favorable  teacher  load,  class  size  and  the  sup¬ 
porting  personnel,  such  as  laboratory  assistants  and 
curriculum  aides. 

—  Dignity  and  respect  between  boys  and  girls. 

—  Close  cooperation  between  industry  and  the  schools. 

—  The  heavy  emphasis  on  foreign  language  instruction. 

—  The  motivation  for  individual  learning  and  enrich¬ 
ment  provided  by  the  work  of  the  Pioneer  Circles, 
which  keep  boys  and  girls  constructively  engaged 
outside  of  regular  classroom  hours. 

—  The  close  cooperation  between  schools  and  the 
home.  Parent  education  courses  and  frequent  par¬ 
ent-teacher  conferences. 

—  The  emphasis  on  physical  education  and  health.  The 
provisions  for  medical  and  nursing  services  in  the 
school.  Education  for  the  blind. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  Derthick  team 
questioned: 

—  The  lack  of  emphasis  on  conversational  practice  in 
foreign  language  instruction  below  university  level. 

—  The  uniformity  of  curriculum  in  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  schools. 

—  The  requirement  that  all  pupils  wear  uniforms. 

—  The  seeming  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  humanities. 


AS  A  TEACHING  TOOL 


On  the  other  hand,  they  can  and  do  serve  as  the  basis 
for  course  content  —  a  central  core  around  which  all 
the  other  media  of  instruction  revolve.  Further,  they 
can  and  do  give  the  pupil  a  foothold  in  the  subject 
matter.  With  a  book,  he  can  go  back  and  review,  he 
can  work  at  his  own  pace,  and  he  can  even  read  ahead 
(although  most  teachers  discourage  this).  Unlike  the 
other  instructional  tools,  a  book  stresses  individual 
rather  than  group  learning. 

Textbooks  are,  in  fact,  an  ideal  tool  of  individual 
instruction.  And  it  is  here  that  good  teaching  is  a  must. 
The  teacher  who  uses  her  textbooks  as  a  device  for 
making  wholesale  class  assignments  —  and  then  ex¬ 
amining  the  pupils  for  what  they  have  retained  —  is 
abusing  the  textbook.  Today’s  books  are  simply  not 
made  for  this  purpose.  A  glance  through  any  modern 
teacher’s  manual  will  demonstrate  that  the  authors 
and  editors  of  the  book  have  built  it  with  individual 
pupil  needs  in  mind.  Good  teaching  requires  that  the 
book  be  used  with  each  pupil  as  appropriate  to  his 
own  needs  and  abilities.  In  theory,  one  textbook  may 
be  used  in  30  different  ways  in  the  same  classroom. 
In  practice,  the  good  teacher  groups  her  pupils  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  abilities,  uses  the  textbook  variously 
with  each  of  these  groups,  and  bears  in  mind  that  even 
in  these  groups  she  will  have  to  suit  the  book  to  cer¬ 
tain  of  her  pupils  in  certain  unique  ways. 

Because  textbooks  present  a  teaching  method,  it  is 
natural  that  there  should  be  not  one  but  many  books 
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—  The  paucity  of  artistic  training  within  the  regular 
school  day. 

—  The  limited  nature  of  homemaking  programs. 

—  The  lack  of  instruction  in  other  economic  systems 
and  societies. 

—  The  in-school  provision  for  the  gifted  as  compared 
with  the  great  emphasis  on  pushing  weaker  pupils 
through  the  uniform  curriculum. 

In  its  report,  the  American  team  makes  no  attempt 
to  compare  Soviet  with  American  education,  although 
some  members  reportedly  felt  such  comparisons  would 
have  been  a  valuable  service  and  a  guide  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  world  leadership. 

Commissioner  Derthick  said  that  while  he  was  great¬ 
ly  reassured  by  American  educational  strides  in  recent 
years,  he  is  “more  disturbed  than  ever  about  this 
country’s  poorer  schools”  since  he’s  seen  “the  tre¬ 
mendous  contest”  going  on  in  Russia. 

“We  have  to  do  much  better,”  he  said. 

The  complete  135-page  report  of  the  first  official 
U.  S.  Education  Mission  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Soviet 
Commitment  to  Education,  is  available  for  70^  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govt.  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

□  □  □ 


available  in  a  given  discipline.  The  reason  is  obvious: 
There  are  not  one  but  many  approaches  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  a  subject.  Thus,  it  is  the  teacher’s  role  to  select 
from  among  the  several  books  available  in  her  subject 
area  that  one  which  most  nearly  coincides  with  her 
own  basic  methods.  The  textbook  is,  after  all,  a  teach¬ 
ing  assistant.  Its  successful  use  depends  upon  close 
integration  between  the  user  and  the  book. 

Textbook  selection,  a  complex,  time-consuming  task, 
must  be  done  by  the  teachers  who  use  the  books.  A 
good  school  administrator  makes  certain  that  his 
teachers  are  given  plenty  of  time  for  this  important 
job.  He  may  also  set  up  in-service  training  to  assist 
teachers  in  developing  skill  in  selection.  At  any  rate, 
the  matter  of  adopting  a  textbook  (which  is  to  be  used 
in  the  schools  for  years)  is  one  of  the  most  important 
teaching  concerns.  And  while  the  administrator  has 
the  final  authority  in  the  adoption,  he  is  not  likely  to 
bypass  his  instructional  staff  in  the  matter  of  selection. 

Again,  the  teacher  must  first  seek  out  that  book 
which  most  nearly  satisfies  her  own  teaching  aims. 
She  must  then  become  entirely  familiar  with  the  book 
and  plan  her  course  of  study  with  the  book  in  mind. 
To  assist  her  here,  textbook  publishers  generally  pro¬ 
vide  teaching  manuals  which  elaborate  the  purposes 
of  the  book  and  suggest  a  multitude  of  ways  in  which 
its  contents  can  best  be  used.  A  master  teacher  will 
very  likely  appraise  these  suggestions,  taking  some, 
and  discarding  others;  a  less-experienced  teacher  often 
finds  that  the  teacher’s  guide  is  her  best  source  of 
classroom  inspiration.  In  either  case,  the  teacher  must 
feel  at  home  with  the  book  and  the  teaching  method 
it  embodies. 


•  Education  Abroad 


Are  British  schools  hotter  than  ours?  An 

observant,  education-minded  American  mother  says 
yes  and  no  —  but  mostly  no.  On  returning  home  after 
a  year  in  England,  Mrs.  Muriel  Beadle  of  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  admits  that  English  public  schools  are  superior 
to  ours  in  some  ways  but  insists  they’re  not  all  they’re 
cracked  up  to  be.  In  the  long  run,  she  says,  our  schools 
are  jolly  well  the  better. 

The  British  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  teaching  languages 
and  English  composition,  writes  Mrs.  Beadle  in  the 
Sept.  12  Saturday  Evening  Post.  But,  she  claims,  they 
can’t  touch  our  schools  for  instruction  in  mathematics, 
civics  and  the  physical  sciences.  In  the  sciences,  they 
try  to  do  too  much.  Consequently,  English  students 
get  a  little  knowledge  about  a  lot  of  things,  but  not 
enough  to  count. 

Mrs.  Beadle’s  chief  criticism  of  British  education  is 
its  snob-inducing  and  parent-infuriating  system  of 
separating  gifted  children  (the  top  20^)  from  the  less 
able.  Many  parents,  refusing  to  have  their  children 
branded  as  second  rate,  send  them  to  private  schools 
instead.  This  leaves  the  public  schools  chock-full  of 
below-average  children,  a  dangerous  situation  for  the 
good  student  whose  parents  cannot  afford  a  private 
school. 

One  of  the  things  Mrs.  Beadle  admires  most  about 
English  schools  is  the  respect  students  have  for  brain 
power.  In  England,  a  bright  student  is  more  likely  to 
be  a  campus  favorite  than  a  Personality  Kid  —  some¬ 
thing  that  shocks  visiting  American  boys  and  girls. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Beadle  openly  deplores  the 
authoritarian  British  schoolmaster  who  is  free  to  swat 
and  insult  students  for  the  slightest  indiscretion. 


•  Catholic  Education 


Church  schools  are  missing  great  opportunities 
for  experimentation,  claims  the  education  editor  of 
the  liberal  national  Catholic  weekly  America.  Though 
Catholic  schools  should  be  blazing  new  trails  in  edu¬ 
cation,  the  Rev.  Neil  G.  McCluskey  said  recently,  they 
are  lagging  behind  public  schools  in  the  fields  of 
language  and  science  teaching,  library  development, 
guidance  and  work  with  gifted  children. 

Parochial  schools  should  never  be  carbon  copies  of 
neighboring  public  schools,  said  Father  McCluskey. 
They  have  a  freedom  to  experiment  that  often  comes 
hard  in  the  more  cumbersome  public  school  systems, 
he  maintained.  Church-supported  schools  must  not 
exist  merely  as  “all-week  Sunday  schools,”  but  to  “de¬ 
velop  the  morally  intelligent  person.”  Some  missed  op¬ 
portunities  : 

—  Fewer  than  400  out  of  10,000  Catholic  elementary 
schools  have  introduced  foreign  language  work. 

—  Catholic  schools  are  still  giving  “museum  type”  sci¬ 
ence  and  mathematics  courses,  the  kind  that  were 
taught  20  years  ago. 

—  Libraries  are  often  in  the  “lowest  place”  on  the  pa¬ 
rochial  school  budget. 
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—  Catholic  school  buildings  are  too  seldom  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  pubhc. 

Father  McCluskey  also  called  for  increased  counsel¬ 
ing,  more  attention  to  the  gifted  and  better  teaching 
of  spiritual  subjects.  On  increasing  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  the  clergy  and  parents,  he  said:  “The  time  has 
passed  when  Catholic  principals  and  sisters  superior 
wanted  no  comments”  voiced  by  parents. 


•  Guidance 


Incomplete  sentences,  a  bugaboo  to  grammari¬ 
ans,  may  prove  a  boon  to  guidance  counselors.  Re¬ 
searchers  Ruth  Hoeflin  and  Leone  Kell  of  Kansas 
State  University  have  come  up  with  something  called 
the  Incomplete  Sentence  Blank,  a  device  aimed  at 
helping  counselors  appraise  a  student’s  feelings  toward 
his  home,  his  folks  and  his  childhood.  Basically,  it 
works  like  this: 

The  pupil  is  asked  to  finish  a  sentence  for  which 
the  first  few  words  are  supplied.  In  completing  it, 
the  student  presumably  will  reflect  something  of  his 
own  personality,  his  desires,  fears,  wishes.  The  test 
is  simple  to  administer,  does  not  appear  to  “threaten 
the  subject,”  takes  little  time  and  can  be  given  equally 
well  to  an  individual  or  to  a  group. 

One  example  is  a  sentence  that  begins  If  My  Mother 
.  .  .  Someone  who  answers  something  like  “.  .  .  were 
any  better,  I  couldn’t  be  happier  .  .  .”  shows  feelings  of 
warmth  and  love.  An  answer  in  the  tone  of  “.  .  .  had 
been  home  more,  she  would  have  been  wonderful  .  .  .” 
might  signify  neutral  or  mixed  feelings.  And  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  might  finish  the  sentence  with  “.  .  .  was  not 
so  critical,  we  could  get  along  better  .  .  .”  indicates 
feelings  of  blame  and  regret. 

The  device  is  described  at  length  in  The  Kell-Hoeflin 
Incomplete  Sentence  Blank:  Youth-Parent  Relations, 
Child  Development  Publications,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.  64pp.  $2.25. 


•  Business  and  Education 


American  businesses  are  giving  more  than 
ever  to  higher  education,  according  to  the  Council 
for  Financial  Aid  to  Education.  A  newly  completed 
study  shows  that  352  companies  last  year  contributed 
$48.7  million,  of  which  $16.6  million,  or  34.1%,  was 
in  unrestricted  grants.  Council  ofiicials  said  this  per¬ 
centage  was  “one  of  the  most  encouraging  findings  of 
the  survey.”  The  Council  added  that  215  firms  were 
responsible  for  $40.9  million  of  the  total  donated. 

Education  pays  dividends  in  the  world  of 
business,  says  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  In  one  of 
its  recent  monthly  letters,  the  big  Canadian  institution 
says  education,  broad  and  more  than  merely  utilitari¬ 
an,  is  the  businessman’s  key  to  success  in  commerce. 
Armed  with  experiences  he  can  never  hope  to  attain 
on  his  own,  the  learned  man  can  think  clearly,  solve 


his  problems  wisely  and  adjust  to  change,  challenge, 
victory  and  disappointment. 

“The  capacity  to  think  straight  will  put  a  man  at 
home  in  any  circumstances,”  says  the  Royal  Bank.  “But 
to  think  straight  requires  that  the  man  have  some 
standards  against  which  to  compare  and  judge  propo¬ 
sitions.  Effective  thinking  is  directed  to  some  purpose 
worth  the  effort,  logically  carried  out  so  as  to  arrive 
at  sound  conclusions. 

“Honest  thinking  is  based  upon  the  fullest  possible 
knowledge  available  at  the  moment.  It  is  what  holds 
together  the  mass  of  facts  we  accumulate  and  puts 
them  to  use.  Our  education  should  be  directed  toward 
cultivating  our  aptitude  for  action,  moving  us  on  from 
the  gaining  of  knowledge  to  its  expression.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Handbook  on  Business  Education,  Curriculum  Bulletin  No. 
195,  edited  by  Arthur  C.  Steam.  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.  34pp.  $1.25.  (Prepared  by  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  Public  Schools,  this  is  a  guide  for  teachers, 
administrators  and  counselors  who  are  interested  in  setting  up, 
operating  and  improving  business  education  programs.  Includes 
sections  on  business  law,  purchasing,  insurance,  bookkeeping.) 


•  School  Plant 


There’s  no  more  helter-skelter  when  it 
comes  to  summer  school  repairs  in  Abington  Town¬ 
ship,  Pa.  While  major  repairs  and  improvements  are 
left  to  contractors,  the  year-round  custodial  employees 
use  the  ten  weeks  to  attack  a  myriad  of  minor  —  but 
necessary  —  jobs.  Until  this  summer  (as  in  many 
schools)  the  work  was  sort  of  slapdash  —  a  radiator 
got  fixed  in  one  room  and  perhaps  a  split  seat  got 
ignored  in  another.  Now  they’ ve  got  a  system. 

Maintenance  Engineer  Nathan  S.  Trump  reports 
that  individual  lists  of  needed  repairs  are  drawn  up 
by  eaeh  principal  and  his  staff  and  sent  to  a  central 
office.  Every  item  is  then  reduced  to  single  file  cards 
and  a  follow-up  check  is  made  with  the  principals  to 
determine  which  jobs  are  the  most  important.  Sched¬ 
ules  are  set  up  and  the  work  is  assigned  to  school  crews 
according  to  priority.  Some  tasks  can’t  be  tackled  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  finances  and  some  because  of  time. 
But  the  most  necessary  jobs  get  done. 


•  integration 


A  plea  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  for  under¬ 
standing  and  patience  during  the  crisis  over  intergra- 
tion  is  sounded  by  Dr.  Forrest  P.  White  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  in  the  September  Atlantic.  Dr.  White,  who  writes 
of  the  strife  that  ripped  Norfolk  during  its  “lost  year 
of  education,”  is  a  self-pronounced  moderate  who 
heads  a  group  of  white  citizens  organized  to  get  their 
children  back  into  the  public  schools.  He  says  this 
to  non- Southerners  as  Norfolk’s  schools  enter  a  shaky 
new  year: 
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“Don’t  expect  too  much  of  us.  Our  situation  is 
precarious,  and  the  forces  ranged  against  moderation 
are  great.  Please  don’t  unwittingly  aid  those  forces. 
With  your  help  and  patience,  we  will  continue  to 
work,  within  the  framework  of  the  law,  for  the  best 
possible  public  schools  for  all  children  of  the  South.” 

Calling  for  a  courageous  stand  on  the  part  of  south¬ 
ern  leaders.  Dr.  White  says,  “The  price  of  leadership 
is  dear,  for  to  speak  out  ...  is  to  invite  reprisals,  from 
the  cold  snubs  of  old  acquaintances  to  threats  of  physi¬ 
cal  violence.  Yet  those  who  lead  in  other  aspects  of 
community  life  cannot  avoid  .  .  .  leading  in  this.  The 
nation  can  only  wait  to  see  if  the  South’s  true  leaders 
accept  the  challenge  of  this  responsibility.” 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Wisconsin  school  bns  drivers  are  being  urged 
to  know  how  to  handle  broken  bones  as  well  as  steer¬ 
ing  wheels.  A  first-aid  program  is  being  made  available 
to  them  through  the  Red  Cross,  the  State  Motor 
Vehicle  Department,  the  State  Bus  Operators  Assn, 
and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Not¬ 
ing  that  the  driver  is  usually  the  only  adult  around 
when  accidents  occur  on  a  school  bus  (most  kids  are 
hurt  getting  on  or  getting  off),  the  sponsors  say  he 
should  know  first-aid  techniques.  The  ten-hour  course 
also  is  expected  to  make  drivers  less  liable  to  get  into 
accident-causing  situations. 

The  high  school  nicotine  fiend  probably  gets 
his  habit  from  his  parents.  After  a  yearlong  study  in 
and  around  Portland,  Ore.,  the  American  Cancer  So¬ 
ciety  reports  that  the  majority  of  high  school  smokers 
are  the  children  of  smoking  moms  and  dads.  The  ACS 
researchers  also  found  evidence  that  student  smoking 
may  be  linked  to  parental  education.  The  higher  the 
educational  level  of  parents,  they  report,  the  less 
likely  it  is  that  their  children  of  high  school  age  will 
take  up  smoking.  They  added  that  cigarette  smoking 
was  heavier  among  students  with  poor  academic 
standing  and  among  those  who  were  inactive  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities. 


•  The  *¥uvenUe  Delinquent 


lloosier  hooky-players  face  a  dismal  future. 
Until  this  year,  procedures  for  getting  truants  back  in 
school  under  Indiana  statutes  were  long  and  involved. 
After  spotting  the  absentee,  attendance  officers  had  to 
report  to  the  school  district’s  prosecuting  attorney, 
who  in  turn  filed  charges  against  the  parents.  While 
all  the  legal  rigamarole  was  going  on,  the  truant  might 
still  be  on  the  street  comer  or  at  the  movies.  A  new 
act  passed  by  the  legislature  now  gives  attendance 
officers  and  policemen  permission  to  hustle  the  truant 
right  into  the  classroom.  Parents  may  still  face  prose¬ 
cution  under  the  compulsory  education  law,  but  mean¬ 
while  the  would-be  absentee  is  back  at  his  desk. 


THOUGHTS  ON  TAXES,  TAXPAYERS 
AND  HUMAN  NATURE 

All  Rhode  Islanders,  and  particularly  those 
living  in  Warwick,  doubtless  are  taking  pride  in 
the  fact  that  the  Warwick  Veterans  Memorial 
High  School  band  is  good  enough  to  receive  a 
bid  to  attend  the  celebrated  Tournament  of 
Roses  in  California  next  New  Year’s  Day.  But 
whether  the  invitation  should  be  accepted  is  an¬ 
other  matter. 

The  problem  is  that  the  band  needs  $20,000  to 
make  the  trip,  and  Warwick,  as  every  taxpayer 
of  the  city  well  knows,  is  a  community  where 
extra  dollars  for  school  expenses  are  hard  to 
come  by.  Where  is  the  band  going  to  raise 
$20,000? 

The  Warwick  School  Committee  wisely  has 
made  it  clear  that  it  will  not  underwrite  the  cost 
of  the  trip.  But  Mayor  Raymond  E.  Stone  says 
he  will  urge  the  Warwick  city  council,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  state  government  as  well,  to  contribute 
public  funds  toward  the  trip,  providing  students 
and  citizens  make  an  effort  to  finance  the  project 
by  private  means. 

The  competition  for  school  dollars  has  been  so 
fierce  in  recent  months,  however,  that  there  is 
reason  to  question  whether  the  band  should  un¬ 
dertake  such  a  trip  at  all,  no  matter  who  foots 
the  bill.  Ironically,  the  same  city  council  the 
mayor  now  proposes  to  solicit  only  a  few  months 
ago  trimmed  the  school  department’s  budget  by 
$200,000,  because  it  felt  the  budget  was  “too 
fat”  and  loaded  with  education  “frills.”  The 
school  department  decided  to  try  to  live  within 
the  reduced  budget  but  has  been  having  a  hard 
time  figuring  out  how  it  could  do  so.  One  ex¬ 
pedient  has  been  simply  to  hire  fewer  new 
teachers  for  this  fall’s  session. 

Mayor  Stone  rightfully  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  private  financing  for  the  band  trip,  but 
there  is  reason  to  question  whether  the  tax¬ 
payers  should  be  asked  to  undertake  such  a  ven¬ 
ture  even  on  a  voluntary  basis,  in  view  of  the 
record.  Twice  within  two  years,  the  same  War¬ 
wick  taxpayers  have  voted  to  turn  down  public 
bond  issues  for  the  construction  of  new  school 
buildings.  Will  they  consider  a  band  trip  to 
California  a  better  investment? 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money, 
even  in  these  days  of  inflation.  At  present  rates 
of  pay  it  would  cover  the  yearly  salary  of  four 
teachers  with  Master’s  degrees  in  most  school 
systems.  Surely,  it  is  too  much  of  a  bill  to  hand 
to  a  city  council  shy  of  “frills.”  And  if  citizens 
who  voted  down  the  bond  issues  now  are  willing 
to  foot  such  a  bill  for  a  promotional  jaunt  to 
California,  something  is  sadly  amiss  in  Warwick. 
All  things  considered,  the  band  should  stay  home. 
—  An  editorial  in 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin, 

Sept.  4 
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•  Panorama 


Washingtonf  D.  C.  The  nation’s  juvenile  crime 
rate  continued  to  soar  in  1958,  rising  more  than  four 
times  as  fast  as  the  adult  crime  rate.  The  FBI’s 
Uniform  Crime  Report,  indexing  crime  in  1,238  cities, 
showed  last  month  that  arrests  in  1958  of  persons 
under  18  years  of  age  rose  8.1%  over  1957.  Arrests 
of  adults  in  the  same  cities  rose  only  1.8%.  Of  a 
total  of  2.3  million  arrests,  12.1%  were  of  juveniles. 
Persons  under  21  accounted  for  the  19.7%  of  all 
arrests,  and  those  under  25  for  29.3%.  {News  Item.) 

HOW  THE  NEWSPAPERS  REACTED  TO  THIS 

Connecticut  The  Hartford  Courant:  .  .  .  Not  that 
gangs  are  new,  except  that  formerly  their  operations 
tended  to  be  secretive.  Now  teen-age  rumblers  are 
flamboyantly  open  about  their  gang  activities. 

When  teen-agers  associate  themselves  with  gangs 
that  openly  and  notoriously  indicate  they  are  junior 
crime  syndicates,  those  youths  are  wilfully  enlisting 
in  evil  ranks.  They  are  or  they  are  about  to  become 
bad.  It  may  be  argued  that  these  youngsters  were  not 
born  bad.  It  may  be  argued  they  can  be  reclaimed. 
But  at  the  moment  they  are  self-proclaimed  bad  boys. 

There  seems  no  alternative  when  teen-age  crimes 
are  rampant  but  to  round  them  up  on  sight  in  their 
jackets  and  pack  them  off  for  correctional  treatment. 
There  are  times  when  the  safety  of  society  must 
assuredly  be  put  above  the  free  roving  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  We  must  have 
gang-busting  on  the  junior  level  just  as  we  break  up 
congregations  of  established  adult  criminals.  We  can¬ 
not  wait  until  more  murders  have  been  committed. 
The  juvenile  aggressor  must  be  corrected  now.  For 
if  he  is  allowed  to  grow  up  untouched,  he  will  just 
graduate  into  the  professional  world  of  crime. 

iVeii?  York  City  The  Herald-Tribune:  A  rise  in 
the  statistics  of  crime,  of  course,  can  reflect  merely 
better  reporting  or  more  vigorous  police  work.  But 
a  rise  of  this  magnitude,  based  on  reports  from  more 
than  1,200  cities  and  following  an  upward  trend  over 
a  number  of  years,  is  certainly  reason  for  concern. 
There  is  no  simple  answer  to  the  question,  “What 
should  we  do?”  Crime  can’t  be  willed  or  legislated 
away.  But  the  nation  cannot  afford  to  stand  idly  and 
do  nothing,  and  by  apathy  or  ineffectuality  abdicate 
to  the  lawless.  The  increase  in  major  crimes  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  nationwide  problem  of  the  first  rank,  and  it  must 
be  conquered  by  organized  determination  on  every 
front.  This  is  a  challenge  to  every  member  of  the  law- 
abiding  majority. 

Utah  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune:  Police  crackdowns  on 
gun-  and  knife-wielding  members  of  these  vicious 
gangs  is  essential.  But  something  more  is  needed.  The 
hoodlumism  and  depraved  savagery  does  not  come 
full  bloom  to  wanton  murder.  It  begins  years  before 
in  home  and  school  and  community.  The  door  of 
juvenile  depravity  must  be  slammed  shut  long  before 
the  teen-age  gunmen,  thugs  and  hoodlums  begin 
roaming  the  streets  in  search  of  prey. 


iVeti? 

Classroom 

Material 


Newswhiting  Techniques  .  .  .  are  explained  in 
four  new  color  filmstrips,  “What  Makes  News?’’, 
“News  Story  Structure,”  “Writing  the  Lead,” 
“News  Words,  Sentences  and  Paragraphs.”  Com¬ 
plete  with  captions,  they  are  designed  for  use  with 
school  newspaper  groups  and  for  teaching  careful 
observation  and  accurate,  concise  writing.  Jr.-Sr. 
High.  From  Filmstrip  House,  347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  7.  Set  $20.  Single  titles  $6. 

The  German  Issue  ...  in  the  cold  war  is  brought 
to  life  in  a  new  filmstrip.  Divided  Germany: 
Pivot  of  the  Cold  War  tells  of  the  postwar  parti¬ 
tion  of  Germany  and  of  its  significance  in  present- 
day  U.S.-Soviet  relations.  An  accompanying  man¬ 
ual  gives  suggestions  for  classroom  discussion, 
activities  and  readings.  From  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Activities,  The  New  York  Times,  229  W. 
43rd.  St.,  New  York  36.  B/W  $2.50. 


Safety  Patrols  .  .  .  suggestions  for  organizing 
and  keeping  them  active  are  contained  in  a  new 
pamphlet  from  the  American  Automobile  Assn., 
1712  G.  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Policies  and 
Practices  for  School  Safety  Patrols  covers  selec¬ 
tion  of  patrol  members;  number  of  patrol  mem¬ 
bers  needed;  supervision;  insignia;  traffic  signals; 
correct  procedures  for  patroling;  police  officers; 
adult  crossing  guards;  hours  of  duty;  school  bus 
patrols.  Unpaged.  Apply. 

Library  Skills  .  .  .  can  be  taught  with  Use  Your 
Library:  For  Better  Grades  and  Fun  Too.  This 
81 -frame  filmstrip  for  advanced  junior  high  and 
beginning  high  school  pupils  shows  how  to  find 
books,  factual  information,  magazine  articles  and 
pamphlets.  Good  for  acquainting  students  with 
valuable  library  skills  during  the  first  weeks  of 
school.  From  American  Library  Association,  50  E. 
Huron  St.,  Chicago  11.  $6.00. 

The  Soviet  Union  ...  its  people,  government, 
way  of  life  are  described  in  Dr.  John  A.  Wallace’s 
book  Getting  to  Know  the  U.S.S.R.  Discusses  why 
Soviets  act  as  they  do.  Gives  the  reader  an  intense 
look  at  their  daily  lives,  tells  about  the  Soviet 
schools,  what  occupations  are  most  desired,  des¬ 
cribes  the  children’s  striving  to  be  accepted  by  the 
Communist  Party.  For  ages  8-12.  From  Coward- 
McCann,  Inc.,  210  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16. 
61pp.  $2.50. 

Major  Events  .  .  .  and  developments  in  U.  S. 
history  are  narrated  on  two  new  records  from 
Enrichment  Teaching  Materiak,  246  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  1.  Latest  titles  in  this  series  are  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr  backed  by  Trad¬ 
ers  of  the  Far  West,  and  Commodore  Perry  and 
the  Opening  of  Japan  backed  by  Teddy  Roosevelt 

and  His  Rough  Riders.  The  narrations  are  adapted 
from  writings  already  in  print.  Each  12-inch, 
33-1/3  r.p.m.  record  sells  for  $5.29,  including  a 
discussion  manual  giving  suggestions  for  best  use 
of  the  records. 
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